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WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATION 


@ The Washington Art Association has made 
a great deal of headway in breaking down 
the barriers between the teacher art groups 
and free lance artists and craftsmen in an 
endeavor to develop more art conscious com- 
munities and establishing a more intelligent 
understanding of the place of art in the life 
of the communities. Annual conventions, 
dinners, and above all the exhibits of pro- 
fessional as well as school work are held for 
the welfare of all artists of the state and 
to promote the growth of public art con- 
sciousness. Through the circulation of ex- 
hibits the appreciation of art is taught to the 
laymen and it is an outlet for the professional 
artist who frequently finds a sale for a piece 
of art. 

During the 1939 meeting of the Pacific Art 
Association in Portland, when Robert Tyler 
Davis was President, discussions arose re- 
lative to the expansion of the PAA and its 


affiliation with the National Education Asso-— 


ciation. This led to the proposal of state 
groups, the first of which was developed at 
the University of Washington high school 
art convention on May 17, 1941. This was 
followed by a dinner meeting of key figures 
in art education from every portion of the 
state in June, 1941, at the Edmond Meany 
Hotel, Seattle, with Dale Goss presiding as 
Chairman, where the embryo of the Washing- 
ton Art Assoviation was thus launched. 
ter Reece of the Cornish School in Seattle 
became the first president of the newly or- 
ganized WAA and its 80 members. 


The second presidency went to Dale Goss 
under whose leadership the regions first show- 
ed evidence of real expansion, predominantly 
in the areas of Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima, 
and Seattle with a total membership of 300. 


The Museum of Art in Seattle became the 
focal point for exhibits that were circulated 
through the member groups of the state. 
Before the year was over 60 exhibits were 
being exchanged regularly. A monthly bul- 
letin was also being published. 


The third presidency was Paul W. Copeland. 
In spite of the war years membership soared 
to 400. More exhibitions were circulated, a 
larger bulletin explaining the activities be- 
came the principal connecting link between 
members during the period of rationed travel. 


The next president was Dorothy MclIlvain 
who proved to the group that a regional pro- 
motion could increase the members of her 
Spokane area and a very lively state conven- 
tion was held in Spokane. 


The 1947 spring meeting under the leader- 
ship of Pearl Hall marked the high point in 
an outstanding gathering for the artists of 
the state in Vancouver, Washington, where 
the two day meeting brought a representative 
group from every region. At this gathering 
the group met to discuss problems and to 
plan for a greater organization in the future. 


Wal- . 


INTRODUCTION 


e@ The Art Department of Central Wash- 
ington College of Education at Ellens- 
burg, Washington, tries to do its share 
to insure better art teaching in the public 
schools of our state. These are some of 
the methods that have proven very help- 
ful: many traveling exhibits are made 
available to all schools in the state, art 
workshops, extension work, art literature, 
art exhibits, and In-Service Programs 
which allows the college faculty to visit 
and assist the classroom teacher in both 
rural and city areas. 


We emphasize the practical training of 
the prospective teacher while in college. 
Our art curriculum includes a * wide 
variety of double-period studio courses 
as well as theory courses in art education 
and history. For number of years a five- 
hour studio course has been required of 
all students graduating from our college. 
A new campus elementary school pro- 
vides excellent training for practice in art. 


In order to build and carry on this 
sound program in art there must be 
cooperation among teachers, public 
schools, their administrators and colleges. 


Arne W. Randall, who himself is a free lance 
artist and a teacher, was chosen president 
for the coming year. He is to be assisted by 
Hazel Plympton of Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education at Bellingham, as Vice Pres- 
ident; Elizabeth Hyatt of Seattle Public 
Schools at Secretary; Edwin Burnley, Director 
of the Burnley School of Fine Arts as Treas- 
urer; State Counselors are Pear] Bartruff of 
Bellingham and Stella Lowery of Seattle. 


In conclusion, it is the desire of the Wash- 
ington Art Association to associate with like 
organizations in the formation of a local 
regional, sectional, and national art group; 
to work with the Pacific Art Association and 
coordinate the art groups of the Pacific coast 
section; and to encourage activities within 
the organization which will foster the fullest 
possible participation by community groups. 


It is also the hope of the organization to 
hold two meetings a year, one in the fall and 
one in the spring in the area of Seattle with 
the primary objective to include the school 
administration. In this way a closer tie-up 
can be made between the art teacher and 
the administrator. The continuation of the 
exhibits is planned and anyone interested in 
exhibits should make the wish known to any 
member of the Washington Art Association 
who will be able to advise the proper proce- 
dure to follow. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS Apr 


ASSOCIATION 
@ C.T.A.A., the Classroom Teaches’ Apt 4, 
sociation is an organization of from four hun. 
dred or five hundred teachers in the State ¢ 
Washington who are interested in ‘Mproving 
school art. They stand for 
Originality vs. Patterns 
Art for all their children vs. Art for a tj): 
ented few 
Free experimentation with ideas and mate 
rials vs. Rigid teacher-dictation 
The ideas of such an organization develop, 
at Central Washington College, Ellensbuy 
Washington, in 1941. The Art Departmen; 
of the three State Teachers’ Colleges gathers; 
in Ellensburg at the invitation of Mr. Rein 
Randall to discuss means of improving clas 
room art over the state. At this first meeting 
the three colleges agreed: 


1. That most classroom teachers had to tea¢ 
their own art. | 

2. That these teachers needed practical hel 
and positive theory. 

3. That teachers could be helped through a) 
organization backed solidly by all thre 
colleges and with a publication devoted ty 
the average classroom teacher’s art prob- 
lems. 

As a result of this agreement the C.T.AA 

was formed and classroom teachers invited tu 

join. Membership was set at fifty cents 

Since the three colleges sponsoring the organ. 

ization were in agreement as to the theory 

and practice of classroom art, the editorshi 
of the C.T.A.A. Bulletin was, and still is, 
divided among 

Miss Sarah Spurgeon, Central Washington, 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton, Fall Bulletin 

Miss Hazel Plympton, Western Washing‘on 
College of Education, Bellingham, Washing. 
ton, Winter Bulletin 

Miss Esther Gingrich, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 
Spring Bulletin 

Each editor gathers material from practicing 
classroom teachers over the state. The mate- 
rial varies from direct narratives of successfu 
projects in art to discussion of art theories 
The Bulletin this fall, for example, will le 
devoted largely to a discussion of schol! 
murals. 
Current books and magazine articles concer: 
ing art teaching are brought to the attention 
of members. Travelling exhibits of children’ 
paintings, children’s murals, and college stv- 
dents’ work are made available to members. 
Art workshops are held in various sagged 
to stimulate better art teaching through actuel 
teacher-participation. 
C.T.A.A. membership has grown to _ in. lude 
teachers all over the United States. The | 
membership outside the state seems to con: 
sist largely of art teachers and art supel- 
visors who find the Bulletin good refer :nce 
material for their classroom teachers. 
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@ Probably greater emphasis is being placed upon 
mental hygiene today than ever before in history. 
And that the emphasis is well needed is made 
evident by a statement of H. Edmund Bullis of the 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene who 
says, “The failure of so many young people in 
reaching emotional maturity is one of the reasons 
why the outlook for 13 per cent of our boys and 
girls is not bright, because past experience reveals 
that out of every 100 children of school age 
throughout the United States: Four will eventually 
enter some mental hospital affected with some 
serious form of mental disorder; One will become 
delinquent because of inner inadequacies or un- 
favorable environmental influence; Eight will be 
handicapped with twists and distortions of person- 
ality or with ‘nervous breakdowns’ that will 
throughout their lives seriously interfere with hap- 
piness and efficiency . . . These figures—startling 
as they may appear—do not include the great 
number of people with minor maladjustments which 
are so handicapping in their family, business and 
group relationships. (H. Edmund Bullis, “Why 
Classes in Human Relations?’”, Mental Hygiene 
News. August, 1947. Oregon Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety, Portland, Oregon.) 


Because the foundations for these unhealthy mental 
hygiene practices are laid very early in life, the 
responsibility for improving conditions rests pri- 
marily with the parent and the school. We have 
very little control over the parents, so the school 
must realize its responsibility. In the school the 
chief burden for this work will fall upon the class- 
room teacher. Of all the classroom teachers, prob- 
ably none has a greater opportunity to wield a 
positive influence in the field of mental hygiene 
than the teacher of arts and crafts. 


Beginning with the very earliest days of schoo] and 
continuing through adulthood, arts and crafts may 
be the means of expression through which a per- 
son secures a feeling of pleasure, of worth of ac- 
complishment through doing something creative 
and concrete as opposed to the abstraction with 
which he is surrounded in so much of the school 
day. The art teacher is laying the basis for a 
worthy use of leisure, for love of the beautiful, for 
balance and symmetry, for so many of the things 
that go to make up a well-balanced mental state. 

The strategic position of the art teacher in the 
school makes it very important that she under- 
stand the basic principles of good mental hygiene. 
She should be able to recognize symptoms of mal- 


adjustments. The child who creates a disturbance 


in the room usually gets the attention he demands, 
but there are other undesirable overt responses 
which should get more attention from the teacher: 
the very shy child, the strict conformist, the child 
not accepted by the group. 

Symonds has presented an excellent list of re- 
sponses undesirable from the mental hygiene point- 
of-view: 


MENTAL 


JOHN BARR 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Washington 


1. Participating voluntarily in class only when 
directly questioned. 

2. Being always concerned about extraneous mat- 
ters. 

3. Being constantly restless in study and easily 
distracted. 

4. Exhibiting anxiety over mistakes, omissions in 
work, or failure. 

5. Wanting to be conspicuous on public occasions. 

6. Constantly telling about personal exploits. 

7. Apologizing for self. 

8. Having a tendency to solitariness. 

9. Going around generally with younger or smaller 
students. 

10. Daydreaming. 

11. Bullying and teasing, especially with the ele- 
ment of physical cruelty. 

12. Blushing or turning pale when called on to 
recite or when spcken to suddenly. (P. M. 
Symonds, “Mental Hygiene and the School 
Child.” New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1935. pp. 47-75.) 

If she is to function most effectively in this field, 

the teacher must be able to recognize the symptoms 
of maladjustments, but she must also be able to 
know how treatment of the maladjustments may be 
effected either through the medium of her own 
endeavors or through referral to specialists. An 
excellent and practical approach to similar prob- 
lems found in the recent American Council on Edu- 
cation publication Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. 
The best informed teacher, however, cannot do an 
acceptable job in the field of child mental hygiene, 
unless she, herself, has a healthy mental outlook. 
She must, from time-to-time, appraise herself: Is 
she maintaining confidence in her own ability; do 
people seem friendly toward her; do they seem 
overly critical of her; is her home life happy; is 
she happy in her occupation; is she making a 
positive effort to eliminate fear and worries? Un- 
less she can reply in the affirmative to the majority 
of these questions, she should begin some self- 
therapy. 
Development of good mental hygiene practices 
among the children in our schools today is a nec- 
essity. A great deal of the responsibility for de- 
veloping the practices will fall upon the classroom 
teacher. The arts and crafts teacher, by the nature 
of her subject and the materials with which she 
works, is in as favorable position as any teacher 
in the school to facilitate the development of sound 
mental hygiene practices. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that she be aware of the principles of mental 
hygiene practices, that she appraise the habits of 
both her students and herself at frequent intervals, 
and finally that she keep herself informed by 
making frequent references to literature in the field 
of mental hygiene such as that suggested in the 
bibliography at the end of this article. 
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ART AND ITS PLACE THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MRS. BLANCHE McCRACKEN 
Principal, Ellensburg Public Schools 


@ Effective and enriching instruction in art in 
the grades may be greatly aided by a sympathetic 
and cooperative attitude on the part of the prin- 
cipal. An understanding of the total objectives 
in art and comprehensive over-all view in planning 
the curriculum are essentials in making art of 
intrinsic worth in the elementary school program. 
The art instructor has a rich opportunity to lead equally applicable. Listed here are material 


the child to use art as a medium for personality aids that help to expedite efficient routine in art 
expression as well as emotional release, but there work. 


is a part for the principal to play, too. Some 
aids that are basically his responsibility may be 
mentioned. These fall quite naturally into two 
categories, the material and the aesthetic. 

Whether the actual classroom teaching be done 
by the room teacher who may have limited train- 
ing in art techniques or by a special instructor 
handling many rooms, the suggestions here are 
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Brush painting is used 
to give life and action to 
human figures. 


1’ A well supplied general stockroom easily ac- 
cessible to the teachers, and centrally located 
relative to the schoolrooms. 


2. Sufficient storage space, dimentionally ample 
to prevent damage to paper, cardboard, jars, 
etc. 


3. Accessory equipment, such as: a. Conveniently 
hung rolls for newsprint and craft paper; 
b. Large paper cutter; c. Labeled drawers or 
bottles or cans, for brushes, rulers, crayons, etc. 
Other articles not individually owned. 


4. Generous assortment and supply of art mate- 

rials selected upon recommendation of the 
teachers based upon need and constructive use. 
Permitting careless destruction of art paper, 
brushes, paint, etc., is inexcusable. 
Helpful classroom equipment: a. Several various- 
sized or adjustable easels; b. Liberal display 
space; c. Suitable mounting space such as cork, 
firtex, etc.; d. Room closet with shelf and stor- 
age space; e. Sink in the classroom. 


The aesthetic needs, though less easily defined, 
are equally important. After the principal has 
lent his best aid in securing the most satisfactory 
Physical objectives possible, there yet remains the 
more important field of inspiration and guidance. 
A principal must be interested in the objectives of 
the art program carried out in his school. This 
often requires encouraging teachers, facilitating 
working and planning among teachers, and ade- 
quate organization of supplies. 


If one should walk through the corridors and 


rooms of a_ present day child-character-forma- 
tion plant and find empty bulletin boards. wall 
spaces, and display cases, or. perhaps find work 
carelessly done and inartistically arranged, or, 
worse, find work soiled and faded, patiently re- 
tained long beyond the span of interest, he would 
involuntarily feel a sense of lack of administra- 
tive challenge to the pupil and teacher and a sense 
of loss to the child and faculty alike in school 
pride. 

A healthy, sane stimulation to the uniquely valu- 
able learnings through art may be induced and 
encouraged by several means, some of which are: 
a. Attractive displays; b. Art features, of both 
creative and appreciational nature, in home room 
and school assembly programs; c. Art work cor- 
related with the many special day occasions; d. 
Pupil interpretation of poetry or literature; e. 
Special commendation for unusual achievement in 
depicting tone, color, composition, feeling, etc., in 
art, and for versatility in the use of the various 
art media. 

As with all other worthwhile curriculum mat- 
rial, the effective incorporation of art for every 
pupil in the grade school program requires care- 
ful planning, organized effort, and some expense. 
Will it pay? When the expression of inward joy 
and emotional satisfaction is revealed in ihe face 
of a child because the product of his effort and 
imagination is appreciated and praised, the true 
value of art becomes real and its place in the 
elementary grades is acknowledged. 
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@ Most experiences of childhood are remembered 
by the things that were seen, and, from that visual 
world, the recollections that made a lasting im- 
pression were those which entered into the realm 
of adventure or the exploration of the unknown. 
Ask any adult what he remembers best from his 
early years and you will see that somewhere 
there was pointed out to him, by means of pic- 
tures or objects, the ideas that set fire to his 
imagination and led him eagerly to the next step 
at making that experience real. 

A Museum should be to the child what the pick 
and shovel are to the archaeologist; the medium 
by which new discoveries are made. The material 
is the same but the use of it very different. Use 
of a pick and shovel in one man’s hand is just the 
turning over of dirt, while in another’s, it may 
uncover the history of an unknown world. 
Educational activities in a museum function at 
their best when every use is made of the material 
shown, when exhibits are well placed, clearly and 


SEATTLE MUSEUM OF ART, VOLUNTEER PARK 


MRS. A. M. YOUNG 


Educational Director 
Seattle Art Museum 


adequately labelled, when not too much is shown 
at a time, and changes are made frequently. This 
is the accepted method in all modern, progressive 
institutions. But to end there is like using the 
mouth only to eat with, and never to use it to sing, 
to whistle, to talk or to laugh. The body would be 
fed but more than that is necessary to make a 
well rounded man. 

Supplementary aids are needed so that the mate? ial 
may reach the child wherever he may be, and 
that is where the Educational Department of a 
museum can be of great service. In our museu™, 
the Seattle Art Museum, thousands of reproductic.s 
of the work of the leaders in painting, architectu e, 
sculpture, and the minor arts and crafts are ava |- 
able to schools and churches throughout the Sta‘e 
of Washington. These are mounted on cardboa d 
15 x 20, are mainly in color, and cover many cou - 
tries and periods. Available also are glass slid:s 
in both color and black and white, in standad 
and 35 mm. size. These quite adequately cov:r 
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CHILDREN PLAY AROUND ANCIENT CHINESE CAMEL AT THE SEATTLE ART MUSEUM. 


painting of ancient and classical times as well as 
of the Orient, Old Masters and modern artists’ 
works. A teacher can supplement lessons in his- 
tory, geography, social sciences, language, in any 
subject—even in mathematics—by the use of prints 
of an artist’s work. And how much more eagerly 
the child will approach a subject when it is so 
treated. 


Many visual aid sets have been made from our 
mounted reproductions especially for the school 
age level. These cover such subjects as “animals 
in Art”, “Trees in Art’, “Flower Painting”, “Art 
of China.” There is also a complete folio on 
“Elizabethan England’, “The French Renaissance”, 
“The Language of Painting’, and many others. 
All of this may be had for prearranged dates by 
writing to the Seattle Art Museum Library, the 
only expense being the transportation costs. This 
is “teaching aid” material, but the child receives 
direct benefit as his mind explores this new world 
presented to him. 

Then when he comes to the Museum in class 
groups, or alone, as he looks at items from ancient 
Rome or Greece, or examines tomb pottery animals 
two thousand years old from China, or geometric 
patterns in abstract art by contemporary painters, 
he is able to apply the information gained from 
visual aids to complete his museum experience, 
which is the final necessary step in the museum 
function. The burden of this lies on_ two 
sources, the teacher and the museum. The 
teacher provides the background, and well trained, 
enthusiastic guides make a trip to the museum an 
adventure and experience never to be forgotten. 
For those in Seattle Treasure Hunts are part of 
our weekly story hour. An object in the Museum 
is described and the children try to find it. Their 


TRADER’S OX CART, TANG POTTERY, CHINA 


powers of observation are stimulated, and the 
object becomes of real, personal interest to them. 
This could be done in the classroom by pictures, 
and describing some object in one of them. A 
treasure hunt is one when the children try to 
locate that object. 

A path infrequently used is soon covered with 
weeds, while one kept cleared allows the tiny 
flowers and ferns to bloom. A museum that en- 
courages the child to explore and directs his at- 
tention to the beauty around him will be the means 
of enriching his life for ali time. 
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| MRS. GEORGE SOGGE 
MRS. ELEANOR WALKER 
Parents of Elementary School Children Ellensburg, Washington 


@ It may not be exactly cricket to start an article 
of this kind with a few large and discouraging 
} don’ts, but there are some that are important 
to remember. It’s hard for a parent not to 
impose his or her own artistic conception on a 
child. “No, that’s not the way to draw a train. 


You haven’t any wheels on it, and the engineer’s 
cab goes in the back, not in the middle.” Parents 
can help children to express themselves artisti- 
cally if they understand the part played by art 
in the life of the child. Art expression is an 
integral part of the child’s personality, a part of 
his life experience, not just an accomplishment 


* 4 | or a pastime. Anyone who has watched a child’s 


artistic growth between the ages of three and 
four-and-a-half has seen the apparently meaning- 
less whirls change in a few months’ time to figures 
representing his deepest emotional feelings. The 
mother with her long stick legs and the baby are 
there. As the months pass, the time comes when 


| figures from the world outside are added—people, 


houses, the sun. Finally there is the triumphant 
moment when these worlds are integrated into a 
single whole, and the child’s growing social concepts 
are revealed in a pleasing design. 


During this exciting period of growth, a parent 
can help or he can hinder, even destroy the child’s 
attempts at expression. It’s better to say and 
do too little than too much. He may develop 
such an inferiority complex about his own ability 
to draw as well as Daddy that he will eventually 
prefer to let Daddy do it all, since he does it so 
much better. One should not expect too much 
in the way of graphic representation. Something 


| | that looks like a few wayward lines spiralling 
B “put from a blob of cement may represent a vely 


respectable elephant to a four-year-old. He should 
not wound tender sensibilities by pointing to a 
snarl of purple marks and asking bluntly, “What’s 
that?” The. tactful approach consisting perhaps 
of a little mild admiration and wonder (but no 
raving) will-4et one lead up to a question like, 
“Could you tell me something about this picture?” 
This will probably bring forth a tale that will 


not only convince the listener of the artistic verit 
of the work under discussion, but that yo: are 
nurturing a young American short story \ riter 
into the bargain. Be ready to give his work your 
eager attention when he brings it to you, even 
if there are chops cooking on the stove. Ap- 
preciation pays rich dividends. Putting up pictures 
on the wall or cn a bulletin board brings to the 
child a feeling of great satisfaction. 


Since artistic expression is an essential part of a 
child’s being, parents should plan for it just as they 
plan for his other needs. Every mother takes five 
or ten minutes a day to outline the family’s meals. 


So should she plan for the child’s recreation. She 
can lay out paper and a crayon where they will 
catch the eye, change the position of the blocks 
in the room to give them a new appeal. She can 
set up facilities for using only one artistic medium 
each day, and then for a comparatively short 
period only, to prevent satiety and preserve a 
fresh approach. It’s important, too, to steer clear 
of pattern books, books in which the child is 
supposed to color within prescribed lines. This 
inhibits free expression and originality, qualities 
most important to encourage in a child’s experi- 
ence with art. One should discourage the use 
of pencils with their fine, small line. 


There are many art materials that can be pro- 
vided at home—big crayons, paints, big sheets 
of manila paper or butcher paper, water-soluble 
colors for finger painting, which allow a child 
to wade into this medium clear up to his elbows. 


For the young child, art materials should be 
large enough to encourage the large sweep and 
the use of the whole arm. And as for “messy” 
art materials, it may ease your mind to provide 
a large piece of oil-cloth for the floor to catch 
the drips from finger painting, or the gobs of 
sticky clay cast aside during a modelling session. 


Clay is a rich medium of expression. A ball of 
it to pound and pull and push and shape gives 
creative opportunities and seems a happy outlet 
for surplus energy. Sinve it must be kept moist 
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MANY ART MATERIALS CAN BE PROVIDED 


AT HOME. ¢ BIG CRAYONS 
PAINTS © BIG SHEETS 
TO WADE INTO HIS 
MEDIUM CLEAR UP TO 
HIS ELBOWS 


AS ILLUSTRATED HERE. 


in a stone crock, it is not always easy to have it 
about. But during the warm summer months 
playing in mud can afford much the same outlet. 


And building with wet sand or drawing in it 
with small fingers gives the child a chance to 
create. He should be put in a sunsuit and turned 
loose with sand and water. 


If a child has his own room, it’s a simple matter 
to fit up one part of it as a “studio”, with 
some low shelves for his materials, a table and 
chair, and a good sized easel—if daddy can be 
prevailed upon to nail one together—or a drawing 
board. (Note picture of easel on page 14.) In 
these days of restricted living quarters, perhaps 
just a corner of a room is all that a child can 
lay claim to as his own, but he is entitled to 
that much, at least. 


As children grow older, their expression in art 
becomes varied, and the parent’s role is a happy 
one, that of helping to find materials needed and 
then enjoying what their children create. Family 
newspapers can be a source of great fun, as 
can originally illustrated story books. Sometimes 
the production of a play or a puppet show 


takes them days, rehearsing, fabricating cos- 
tumes from a rag, a bone, and a hank of hair, 
printing and illustrating programs, making card- 
board tickets. If all this growing collection of 
materials can be kept apart undisturbed in a 
place of the children’s own, it will be better for 
both generations. When the play is finally ready, 
parents are always asked to the first night, which 
repays infinitely the trouble of searching out old 
suits and abandoned finery for the costumes. 


Since puppets and puppet stages are ofter made 
from cardboard and cartons, and the costume for 
a bear may be an old fur jacket, parents are 
faced with the maxim fatal to good housekeeping 
—‘Never throw anything away!” 


It’s important, too, to understand what kind of 
art program is being provided at school, to know 
what’s going on and what means are being used 
to- encourage the child’s interest. To this end, 
a few friendly visits may be in order, and some 
kind of conversation with the child’s teacher to 
find out what one can do at home to bolster 
up and extend the kind of work that is being 
presented at school. 


“TEACHERS AND PARENTS, ALIKE, SHOULD STEER CLEAR OF THE EVER-PRESENT PATTERN BOOKS 


IN WHICH THE CHILD IS SUPPOSED TO COLOR WITHIN THE PRESCRIBED AREAS. THIS INHIBITS 


FREE EXPRESSION AND ORIGINALITY, THE VERY QUALITIES MOST IMPORTANT TO ENCOURAGE 


IN A CHILD’S EXPERIENCE WITH ART. 
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ETHEL REIMAN 
Librarian Campus Elementary School 


@ It is fun now and then to stop and think back 
over the books we have read, enjoyed, and loved. 
Sometimes we remember just tiny bits—Water Rat 
messing about in boats, White Rabbit scurrying 
by and looking at his watch, or Heidi climbing 


7 high, high up the mountain with Peter, the goat- 


herd. Maybe even now if we listen we can hear 
the clock and see Cinderella run down the steps. 
And because elementary: school librarians do not 
want children to miss any of these delightful 
books, they know it is necessary to advertise the 


Examples of themes which may be used 
IS AMERICA, 


class. 
are AMERICANS ALL, THIS 


HAPPY FAMILIES, IT’S FUN TO GARDEN, 


LET’S GO FISHING, READ ABOUT SCIENCE, 
RIDING THE COWBOY, TRAIN, and BOOKS 
ABOUT ART, MUSIC, ete. 


Also excellent for use are original illustrations of 
favorite stories, such as Cinderella, Paul Bunyan 
or Smoky, which may be made by the children 
during a free work time. Pictures drawn as a 
result of study such as units on community helpers, 
transportation, communication, and so on, often 
furnish colorful and attractive displays. All mate- 
rial should be carefully selected, appropriately 
mounted and spaced, and changed frequently to 


resources of the library. Here the art work of 


the children proves an invaluable aid. invite attention. 


On bulletin boards in the halls the librarian may Glass cases provide plenty of space for creative Rt 
display creative posters illustrating book themes contributions from the pupils themselves. The 
or characters made by the students in an art value of the exhibit lies in stimulating reading 

and 1 

For 

POSTERS ARE A SURE WAY TO ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF CHILDREN TO BULLETIN BOARDS. ~<a 


Poster made by Pat Sargent 
Art Student, Central Wash- 


ington College 
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A POSTER AND ART MATERIALS ATTRACT ATTENTION TO ART BOOKS. 


and in fostering the creative urge in other subjects. 
For example, an exhibit of South American art 
may be not only an incentive for reading books on 
South America but may also carry through the 
whole school program by interesting children in 
art, music, and literature of other countries as 
well.” 


The library’s comprehensive picture collection plays 
an important part in supplying visual data. The 
picture collection is derived from many sources: 
books, periodicals, advertisement, published series 
of illustrations on specific subjects, and prints by 
famous artists. Illustrations from periodicals are 
selected for size, clearness, color, and curriculum 
needs. Pictures used in advertising without any 
wording to call attention to the advertised pro- 
duct may be used. Educational pictorial series 
presenting accurate pictures of social and industrial 
life in the United States and other countries 
strengthen the collection. A print collection filed 
alphabetically by artists’ names can be used to 
awaken and direct the taste of the children. 


Book jackets and pictures from the picture col- 
lection mounted on classroom bulletin boards are 
an excellent device for stimulating interest in 
books as well as promoting creative work in art. 


Book jackets may develop an appreciation for 
design and techniques; pictures may provide a 
source of authentic material to which children 
may refer in planning a mural. 


These methods of publicity will bring into the 
library not only children but also adults interested 
in children. Once they are inside the door, there 
are factors that will tend to make them feel happy 
and want to return. 

One needs only to look at a child’s face when, 
like Goldilocks, he finds a chair that fits and a 
book in which text and illustration are in harmony. 


He enjoys a first-hand experience as he actually 
looks at pictures made by artists who have rare 


Py 


talent and illustrate with beauty and understanding. 
And then as he looks about and reads in a room 
with an atmosphere made pleasant by worthwhile 
books, a cozy fireplace, museum displays, pictures, 
plants, and fresh flowers, he feels a sense of be- 
longing and a desire to contribute. He may bring 
flowers. He may bring a clay figure he has 
modeled. He may bring his hobby display. He 
may shelve books. Here is a growth of art ap- 
preciation in its broader application. 


If artistic physical features are lacking, it is a 
challenge to the librarian to turn an unattractive, 
bare schoolroom into a library. She may cover 
gray blackboards with monks cloth or oatmeal 
paper on which the children make a frieze. A 
screen planned and designed by the children may 
hide an unsightly sink. Color on dull walls will 
give a gay and friendly feeling. Certainly the 
library is a place for artistic effects which in- 
crease the pupils’ sense of aesthetic values. 


So whether the room is in a new, modern building 
or in an old, remodeled one, the children will be 
proud of their library and happy to have adults 
visit it. Art students may come to browse. They 
may bring figures of book people or pieces of 
original statuary. Some may bring cover designs 
for book lists. Parents who come to visit may see 
books or listen to a story. They may come to see 
exhibits. They may bring museum pieces to give 
or lend. Both children and adults may come in 
groups to hear talks by outstanding authors and 
illustrators. Mr. Ernest Norling, author-artist of 
Pogo, talked to the elementary school children 
about his books and particularly their illustrations 
in which the children were extremely interested. 


Thus the elementary school library helps to foster 
the development and continuance of a fine art pro- 
gram, and in turn the art activities help to make 
a more attractive library for both children and 
adults. 
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PICTURES ILLUSTRATE GRAPHICALLY HOW 


@ The modern school is no longer satisfied 
with teaching just the basic skills. Scientific 
studies in child develoument have proved 
that today’s school must be concerned with 
the development of the whole child. Wren 
we consider a child’s development we must 
necessarily think of the areas in which he 
naturally grows: socially, emotionally, in- 
tellectually and physically. Can art in the 
classroom be justified as as integral part of 
an individual’s whole development ? 
Physically, yes, for the development of co- 
ordination comes about naturally as the 
young child manipulates and handles the 
plastic materials suitable to his age and 
maturity. A five-year-old will get physical 
satisfaction from patting, pounding, and 
rolling a ball of clay. Suddenly he discov- 
ers through experimentation and practice 
that he can squeeze and mold the material 
in forms of his own imagination. Mate- 
rials easy to grasp and large enough to 
provide for freedom of thought and motion 
should be standard equipment in the pri- 
mary room. 


Someone has said that a child’s expression is 
an indicator of emotional adjustment or mal- 


YOUNG CHILD DEVELOPS THROUGH 


adjustment. Emotional tension _ released 
through satisfying activity with art media 
has a therapeutic value and relieves pent-up 
emotion. It also may render aesthetic value 
to the individual or group which experiences 
the joy of creative effort. 

Young children find social stimulation in 
working together, creating as they experi- 
ment in the handling of materials. Rich 
opportunities for sharing a picture or a 
molded clay object arise in any atmosphere 
where freedom of expression flourishes. Ob- 
jects made by young children may not be 
pretty as judged by adult standards. We 
must evaluate in terms of individual growth 
and help the child to respect his own best 
efforts. It should always be remembered 
that what happens to the child is more im- 
portant than the finished product. 


Art can be mentally stimulating. As the 
child plans, makes choices, works out his 
own problems and evaluates, he engages in 
all the steps of the learning process. Exper- 
iences are basic to expression! Children 
do not create in a vacuum. It is the teaci- 
er’s job to provide opportuities for children 
to engage in real life activities. After «an 
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ALICE MARIE JENSEN 
Kindergarten Supervisor 


excursion to a farm, the post office or a bak- 
ery, children may engage in various art 
activities to express to others what they have 
seen. Art may be the means through which 
children show their understanding and en- 
joyment of a story or a poem. Teachers 
must guide, encourage and help children to 
become confident in their own abilities to 
express themselves. They must stimulate 
them to new activity and higher perform- 
ance. 


And what of standards? Wecan begin with 
a few simple rules. There should be time 
in the beginning for experimentation and 
opportunity for children to experience real 
joy in the handling of materials. Young 
children profit more quickly by individual 
encouragement and suggestion. “It is good 
that you remembered to wipe off your brush 
before starting. Can you make your pic- 
ture tell a story? Will you think about it 
before you start?’ These are positive sug- 
gestions quickly accepted and responded to 
if offered in a friendly, interested manner. 
Older children may set up group standards 
and profit by an exchange of ideas. “Have 
something important in your picture. Fill 
the space. Repeat colors. Plan your work 
before starting.”’ These are typical stand- 
ards which can be set up by children during 
the planning period. When children have 
completed their work, evaluations should 
naturally follow. 

In the early grades art need not be confined 


to a separate class period. Materials should 
be available at all times and it should be as 


MANY DIFFERENT STAGES FROM EXPERIMENTATION. TO RECOGNIZABLE FORM AND ORGANIZATION 
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natural and purposeful for a child to paint 
a picture or model a clay figure as it igs to 
read a story. In free activity children may 
need to be guided in their choice of mate. 
rials to include a variety of experiences. 


Not all teachers can be artists, but all teach. 
ers can develop a sensitivity to children’s 
needs and an appreciation for their spon. 
taneous and creative effort. The under- 
standing teacher will have a learner’s atti. 
tude, will be willing to experiment, and wil] 
develop an interest in the kind of activities 
children like to do. 


ACTIVITY AND LEARNING GO HAND IN HAND 
IN THE BEST SCHOOLS TODAY. THESE CHIL- 
DREN ON THE CAMPUS OF C.W.C.E. ENJOY 
PAINTING, GARDENING AND THE INTEREST- 


ING LIFE IN THE FISH POND. 
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e A Siate Department of Education must function as a coordin- 
ator for the development of all the many phases of education. 


In this capacity it shares an obligation to make art a part of 
the elementary school curriculum. As more and more is learned 
about the growth and development of children, the more necessary 
hecomes the role of art in extending a child’s experience through 
expression in creative forms. Patterns for enriching personal 
appreciations, one’s living environment, and one’s social adjust- 
ment are carried out in the art program. 

As is true in other areas of the curriculum, it is difficult to find 
teachers who have art training, art experience and the “know 
how” necessary to provide rich art learning experiences. Teacher 
training institutions in our state are attempting two particular 
phases in improving art teaching: (1) experience by student 
teachers which will help them realize that each teacher has the 
obligation and ability to guide children in art, (2) through the 
State Department of Public Instruction an “In Service” program 
for teachers. 

Specialists from state teachers colleges as well as other specialists 
from the field of elementary education visit the elementary schools, 
conducting workshops, clinics, discussion groups and demonstra- 
tions. This provides for a follow-up program for new teachers 
an aid to teachers returned to teaching during the war emergency, 
as well as others. Exhibits of children’s work have been collected 
and distributed through the teachers colleges, thus relating the 
teacher and the teacher training institution in common problems 
and directions. Through workshops, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and specialists from the State Department and teachers 
colleges all cooperate to serve the schools’ needs. 


The art departments of the teachers colleges have each edited 


A VISIT TO A FARM MAY 
PROVIDE RICH ART LEARN- | 
ING EXPERIENCES. 


SUSAN LACEY 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
State of Washington 


a magazine called “The Classroom Teachers’ Art Association Bul- 
letin.” This is geared to provide practical material for the class- 
room art teacher. Teachers verify that this has been extremely 
helpful. 

Post war building programs present many problems in school con- 
struction. Our State Department has a consultant service to help 
communities in planning modern, functional buildings. 


Our State Department of Public Instruction realizes that there 
should be abundant opportunity for the child to express his 
thoughts and feelings through a variety of art media. Interesting 
work will develop more easily in a room which is rich with mate- 
rials, ideas and well thought out centers of inierest. Even though 
each room is different and needs special study to make the best 
arrangement, much improvement is possible with ingenuity and 
effort. 

Art experiences should permeate the child’s life during the entire 
day. Opportunities for correlation with science, socia] studies, 
language arts and other fields, should be made whenever feasible; 
much of the content material can be made more meaningful if 
expressed in some art form. The state program of art emphasizes 
such factors as personality development and growth in art under- 
standings. Present day education is trying to get away from the 
idea that some children are talented in art and some are not. 
Rather, it is the right of all children to participate in a broad, rich, 
flexible program of art experiences in which each child can realize 
satisfaction, express himself creatively, and broaden his horizons 
of understandings and appreciations. 
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TWO YEAR OLDS ARE PRIMARILY INTERESTED IN THEMSELVES 


WITH MATERIALS. 


To illustrate— 


Marleen had painted many times. She had be- 
come accustomed to her materials. Her mind 
was busy, and she was thinking aloud. Making 
a big swirl with her brushful of red paint, she 
said, “I’se painting a red pig.” Making another 
swirl over the first one she said, “And this is 
his head.” Another swirl. “And this is his tail.” 
Another swirl. “And this is his oink.” She ap- 
parently was satisfied with her picture of a 
pig, though the motions had never varied from 
the first swirl design usually made at this age. 

Some designs show swirls, some straight lines 
or zig zag lines. But the phase was well described 
by big brother Brant when he looked at Gerry’s 
first artistic efforts, “Gerry, he just scribbles”. 

During the latter part of the third year, definite 
development becomes evident. And this level takes 
a quite general pattern. The change reminds me 
somehow of churning butter. We turn the churn 


AND THEIR IDEAS. 


and the cream swirls; we turn the churn, we 
turn the churn, the cream swirls, and then sud- 
denly there is a new sound! We look in and see 
a scattering of tiny globules of butter. We churn 
scme more, and the scattered globules gather 
and form one mass of butter. Between three and 
a half and four, a scattered pattern appears on 
the child’s paper, often a large circle which he 
says is a head, and scattered circles or lines 
which represent other parts of the body. The 
features usually are nct put into the first at- 
tempts. Then come attempts at drawing a house, 
a car, a train, the sun. They are recognizable 
and drawn intentionally, for now the nervous 
system has begun to function to the extent that 
the mind can direct the hand to make a picture 
seen in the mind. These first impressions are 
naturally most rudimentary. The child should 
still be free to draw as he himself wills but 
encouraged to draw big and to cover the page. 


THEY LIKE TO EXPERIMENT 


OFTEN THEY JUST SEEM TO SCRIBBLE. DEFINITE CHANGES TAKE PLACE IN THE LATTER PART 


OF THE THIRD YEAR. SCATTERED PATTERNS OF RECOGNIZABLE FORM APPEAR. 
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This is still the “large muscle” stage of develop- 
ment. If not disturbed he makes lovely designs, 
more lovely and spontaneous than an adult could 
possibly show him at his level of understanding. 
One three-and-a-half-year-old made a large sun 
with rays extending out all around it. He had the 
rage to cover so he placed a row of “flowers”’ 
along the bottom of the page. Then he painted 
rain (short lines) down one side. Then a house 
(small square) with steps down the other side. 
This was however, exceptional art development 
for three and a half years. 

At this age a child is conscious of his surround- 
ings as he works. He wants recognition and 
encouragement. He wants to see what the other 
children are painting. 

Toni, three and a half, was painting on one side 
of the easel. Marleen, two, was painting on the 
other side. She was concentrating on her small 
can of blue paint, working hard to cover her 
paper. 

No one had noticed for some time the airplane 
Toni was making. So he stepped over to Marleen 
and said, “What are you painting?” Marleen 
answered a little shortly at being disturbed, “Ides 
paintin’ boo!” (I am just painting blue.) It 
couldn’t have been better expressed. 

In the last s‘ory we see not only the mental 
development at this period but the emotional de- 
velopment. The two year old is interested in 
himself only and the three and a half year old 
has become aware of and dependent on _ those 
about him. His best art work needs much en- 
couragement and pleasant surroundings. He is 
not ready for specific directions, and drawings 
made by adults as examples have a most dis- 
couraging effect on him. He knows he can’t 
do as well and thereafter he spends much time 
begging the adult to draw more and more pictures 
for him. The pictures the child draws at this 
time are sometimes called pictures of emotions. 


The tense, nervous child draws with jagged stabs 
of the brush. The shy child draws a small tight 
pattern down in one corner of the paper. The 
tense child often chooses bright red, the moody 
child the dark colors. The happy child often 
chooses yellow. To ask a child under four to 
draw impressions of things around him gets no 
response unless the impression is unusually strong. 
Two “near fours” tried to draw the steam shovel 
excavating at the nursery door. The other eighteen 
children were unimpressed. 

After four, interest in the child’s surroundings 
and attempts to draw his impressions develop fast 
because the physical, mental, and emotional de- 
velopment is then ready for this stage in art 
development. 


OFTEN SCRIBBLED CIRCLES REPRESENT THE HEAD WHILE 
SCATTERED LINES REPRESENT OTHER PARTS OF THE BODY. 
IN THE RIGHT A FISH DESIGN HAS BEEN ADDED TO FILL 


SPACE BETTER. 


MOST CHILDREN SHOW A MARKED FEELING FOR DESIGN OF A 
FORMAL NATURE WITH AMAZING SPACE RELATIONS. 


SOME CHILDREN DRAW RECOGNIZABLE FORMS AND DRAW WITH A 
DEFINITE IDEA IN MIND AS SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE. 
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e “Art should never be a remote thing associated with 
long-dead masters or famous living artists. It is some- 
thing which every human being, including famous living 
artists can experience and practice. The child and the 
grown-up can create pictures. They can express an idea 
in a subject. If they express these things in their own 


INTERMEDIATE 
PROGRAM 


MANY ACTIVITIES 
CAN BE PLANNED 
AS BACKGROUND 
FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE 
ART PROGRAM BY 
SPONSORING FIELD 
TRIPS OF 
VARIOUS TYPES. 


MRS. GEORGE HOMBURG 
Teacher e Lyle, Washington 


particular personal, different way, then they are. creat- 
ing,” says Ralph Pearson. 

For numerous decades children have returned to school 
each September to be confronted with the inevitable vase 
of flowers which sometime during the week, usually Fri- 
day afternoon, must be drawn and “colored in.” These 
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little masterpieces cannot even be a child’s own interpre- 
tation of what he sees but must be thirty identical re- 
productions of the teacher’s interpretation or possibly 
imitations of the “best drawer in class.” Thus is the 
art program launched for the year. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the child who emerges from the pri- 
mary level with ccnfidence that he can paint and draw, 
and model, that his illustrations and designs are worth- 
while because they are creative and individual. Too fre- 
quently, however, this happy state is not continued in the 
intermediate program, which does not offer the guidance 
and growth which has been attained during the primary 
levels. Often the intermediate program becomes_ s0 
involved with mastery cf skills and proficiency in subject 
matter fields that the child is denied the opportunity for 
creative expression. The correlation of art with these 
other phases of the school program could add interest and 
provide a satisfaction and opportunity to enhance the 
learnings in any unit of work. 


On the intermediate level the experience curriculum con- 
tinues to be a vital motivating force and an opportunity 
for social growth which may well find expression through 
the various art media. 

As the school program in other subject matter fields grow 
and becomes broader when the child passes to a new 
level, so should the art program be enriched to give great- 


THERE IS PERHAPS NO MATERIAL AS PLENTIFUL AS CLAY NOR ANY MORE VALUABLE IN ASSISTING THE CHILD 


er scope for further development and experime: tatioy 
with the variety of media already familiar and_ those 
which are new. This period needs skill in gu dance 
because of the child’s increasing desire to produce hings 
as he sees them with more regard for the realist « and 
less for the fantastic which he has previously foun: very 
satisfying. 

Why are teachers so timid about having art classe- each 
week? To be a competent art teacher does not pi: -sup- 
pose that a teacher is an accomplished painter or scu!ptor. 
It is much more important that she be a fine teacher than 
a talented artist. The same qualities which make good 
teaching in any field may be applied to the presentation 
in art. Teachers who are not experts in the fields of 
science, mathematics, or social studies fell no qualms 
about giving instiuction in these subjects in elementary 
education but suffer acutely when asked to help children 
in art. Most teachers can become as efficient in this field 
as in any other with guidance and a genuine desire to 
help this child to help himself. The child’s greatest needs 
are assistance in helping him to discover his own poten- 
tial talents and helping him to become alert to the veal- 
ization that art is a matter of personal vision peculiar 
to each individual. 

Home room teachers should strive to teach their own art 
and depend upon the art teacher or supervisor for help 


TO DISCOVER HIS OWN POTENTIAL ABILITY. IT IS INDEED AN EXCELLENT ANSWER TO THE CHILD’S GREATEST 
NEED TO HAVE A PLASTIC MEDIUM WHICH HE CAN CONTROL. 


CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES LiKE 
TO WORK WITH CLAY. 
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when necessary. Too often the excitment of painting 
or modeling may be dulled or lost if the children must 
wait for that period when the special art teacher is sched- 
uled to come to them. The room teacher learns to sense 
the appropriate moment when enthusiasm is greatest. She 
is participating in and directing activities and units of 
work which provide the ideas for self expression. Care- 
ful planning and organization or material will contribute 
to smoothness in carrying out the class in the same way 
that it facilitates any teaching situation. 

Not all good drawing and painting necessarily take place 
during the art class. If materials are made accessible 
to the child, he is free to work at something he chooses 
to express in a medium for which he has a special liking, 
or he may experiment and feel his way with some of 
the new materiais. This freedom to browse among and 
choose his own ait materials when he is free from assign- 
ed tasks takes care of many minutes of extra time and 
frees the teacher from preparation of endless sheets of 
“busy work” which may-have little educational value. 


The opportunities for continuing a good art program on 


the intermediate level are many and varied. There are 
always group or individual activities which call for illus- 
trated booklets, booklet covers, murals, posters, models, 
friezes, costumes, stage props, or puppets. Working 
with three dimensicnal materials such as wceod, clay and 
paper mache offer welcome relief from drawing, painting 
and coloring on flat paper. 

Teachers are prone to assume either all or no responsi- 
bility for providing a desirable educational environment 
within the schoolroom or building. There are rooms 
arranged with such meticulous precision that no child 
feels free to touch or arrange flowers, pictures, or objects 
of interest. The other extreme is the collection of hodge- 
podge of objects heaped on a table or pictures hung on 
a bulletin board in any haphazard fashion. Children de- 
light in helping to arrange the 100m. They can assume 
responsibility for arranging flowers, moun ing and pin- 
ning up clippings, and preparing labels for displays of 
science or social studies objects. A classroom can be a 
place in which to enjoy living, planning, and working 
together. 


SUCH GROUP ACTIVITY AS MURAL PAINTING BUILDS COOPERATIVE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN 
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CGEHAIZNYN 


Keep posted matter in line. 


THESE ARE / 


OUR PETS 


Well planned margins help give balance. 


various sizes and shapes are held together by placing them ail in line at the 


BLACKIE 


SCOUT 


BUCK 


SARAH SPURGEON and REINO RANDALL 
Art Department, Central Washington College THIS 
Ellensburg, Washington 


@ Your school bulletin board can be a show DISF 
place or merely a file. An important part of 
working equipment, it can add to the attractive- 


ness of your room or it can detract from it. How GES 
does your own bulletin board look? Is it an 
important teaching aid? CIP 


Material on a bulletin board, which ought to be 
a living part of the daily life of the school child, 
should be changed all at once. Often an item is 
entirely lost when it is simply added to a welter 
of material already on the bulletin board. As 
a matter of fact, it is not a bad idea to leave the 
bulletin board blank for a day. Then, when a 
new display is arranged it is noticed immediately. 


Labelling of items on your bulletin board makes 
the “point” of each display instantly understood. 
if possible make your labels extend so they are 
in line with some highlight of the display as 
shown in the CHINA bulletin board arrangement. 
Most of the material you wish to display will be 
of different sizes and shapes. In arranging this 
type of material artistically, you may be hard 
pressed to create a feeling of organization and 
unity on your particular bulletin board. Try 
some of the arrangements illustrated in the sketches 
THESE ARE OUR PETS. These give a variety 
of ways of unifying bulletin board material. In 
most of these sketches you will notice that a 
large sheet of colored paper is the main unifying 
influence in the background. After you have 
studied and used these layouts, your own imagi- 
nation will suggest variations. 


WATCH FOR THESE PRINCIPLES IN LAYOUTS 


1. Odd-outsized clippings look. better if their out- 
side edges form a rectangle. 


2. Keep the arrangement of clippings compact. 


3. Arrangement does not have to be symmetrical 
to arouse interest. 


4. Best balance usually results when the bottom 
margin is larger than the top and side margins. 


5. All four corners of clippings must be tacked 
down firmly. Use pins or thumb tacks. 


6. Displaying material on colored paper will add 
interest and give variety. 


Notice how this large bulletin board is built on long horizontal lines. The 


bottom. 
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ABULLETIN BOARDS 


THIS CLUTTERED EXHIBIT IS NOT AN UNFAMILIAR SIGHT. 


SCHOOL WORK IS 


WHEN 


IT SHOWS WHAT CAN HAPPEN 


DISPLAYED IN AN UNORGANIZED MANNER AND WITH LITTLE OR NO THOUGHT GIVEN TO ARRANGEMENT AS SUG- 


MUST FOLLOW SOUND PRIN- 


DISPLAYS OF ANY KIND, WHETHER OF SCHOOL WORK OR NOT 


GESTED ON PAGE 22. 


CIPLES AS SET FORTH HERE 
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VISUAL 


BULLETINS 

Every room needs bulletin boards for displays 
of subjects being studied or as a feature spot 
for something of particular interest. Unused 
blackboards or unused sections of blackboards 
or closet doors make display space available 
for each classroom. 

Inexpensive mounting board is now available 
and every school building should have effective 
display space in halls, classrooms, and offices. 
Your local lumber dealer has an ample supply 
of mounting board. 


CURRENT MAGAZINES 

Current general magazines as well as art mag- 
azines feature colored art reproductions that 
are very usable in the classroom. Too often 
we have been guilty of presenting to children 
only prints of old masters. Youngsters should 
enjoy contemporary works, since they are 
potential consumers and should be _ under- 
standing current trends. ART NEWS, FOR- 
TUNE, LIFE, THE POST, PEPSI-COLA cal- 
endars, and various women’s magazines have 
followed the trend of illustrated articles on 
art. 


PICTURE FILE 

Every classroom needs a picture file as a 
background for various class activities. Al- 
phabetical headings might be farm animals, 
circus animals, homes, transportation, ships, 
cars, trains, etc. These are not for use as copy 
material for art, but as mental idea-builders. 
For example, a child has no knowledge of the 
construction of animals. Background for this 
can be gained by the comparison of shapes and 
sizes as well as kinds. 


OTHER SOURCES 

A nearby museum is a source of reference. 
Travel posters, the local chamber of com- 
merce (or others), or a nearby college, staie 
department of education, and libraries may 
provide other suggestive sources. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (11 West 53 Street, New 
York 19) has available lending exhibits on all 
subjects including children’s art. One should 
keep a copy of the Museum’s current catalog 
on file. 


ORGANIZATION 
Materials should be organized in drawers or 
files or apple boxes or any well contrived 


plan. 
COLOR SLIDES 


Another source of material is color slides 
(Kodachrome) for the study of color repro- 
ductions of paintings, nature study slides, 
children’s art reproductions, ceramics and 
dozens of other subjects. 


All this source material is available to all 
classroom teachers if they will make the ef- 
fort to use it. In every state there is a film 
library which carries most-of these types of 
films or at least ones that a teacher may use 
and find very much worthwhile as introductory 
material for art. Check with the nearest film 


library and se” re the specific information 
needed. A well rounded program in the use 
of films, film strips and kodachrome slides 
will give the teacher a new source of pictorial 
material that will be invaluable in art as well 
as in the subject matter. 


FILM STRIPS 


A great part of our instruction in art comes 
from the use of fisual materials such as story 
books and regular classroom text books, pic- 
ture, and other illustrative material. These 
may be used as introductory material in 
painting, mural making, clay, etc. This is 
only one source of material that should be 
used for any art project to be executed. Very 
few teachers think of using other sources. 
Films and film strips offer many opportunities 
for study of different subjects such as science, 
nature study, and social studies. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


There are many films in this category which 
give actual practical suggestions as well as 
developing appreciation for professional art. 


PRINTS 


Prints of the works of contemporary artists 
as well as those of the past are available at 
a very small cost. Every building should 
have a usable, organized print file available 
for all teachers in the building. One may 
start with a small collection if necessary, but 
should make provision in each year’s budget 
to add to the collection. The 5x7 size is a 
minimum for classroom use. Larger sizes are 
preferable. 

Large, well framed, colorful pictures of inter- 
est to children should be used throughout a 
school building. These should be hung at the 
eye level of the children in the room. Occa- 
sional change in location of pictures is often 
desirable. These prints, both large and small, 
can be obtained from the following sources: 


SOURCES FOR PICTURES 
Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


Artex Prints, Inc., Westport, 
Art Education, Inc., 35 West 35th Street, New 
York, New York. 

Colonial Art Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

The Copley Prints, Curtis and Cameron, 7 Har- 
court Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
International Art Publishing Co., Inc., 243 
West Congress, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
New York. 

Museum of Modern Art, 52nd Street, New 
York City, New York. 

National Geographic Society, Washington, D. 
C. 

New York Graphic Society, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York City, New York. 


Raymand and Raymond, 40 East 52nd, New 
York, New York. 


JOSEPHINE BURLEY ang 
REINO RANDALL 
College Art Dept. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


6 International Book Illustrations, 1935-1945, is an exhibition 
sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and cir- 
culated by the American Federation of Arts. It will be at Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance until January 10. 


The work of artists and publishers in 26 countries, the 132 books 
to be shown, were assembled by artists, librarians, book sellers 
and government officials in the several countries under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt of Columbia Uni- 
versity. On the final jury of selection with Professor Lehmann- 
Haupt were Fritz Eichenberg, illustrator, Helen Gentry, book 
designer and typographer, Karl Kup, curator of the Print De- 
partment, New York Public Library, and Paul Standard, writer on 


graphic arts ‘ 


The object of the exhibition is both to present representative and 
significant examples of the last decade of book illustration and 
to promote better understanding among different national groups 
through the medium of the illustrated book. 


Illustrations and books produced during the war in countries 
under Nazi domination are eloqnent of almost impossible pub- 
lishing conditions. While it was Nazi policy to concilitate France 
and Czechoslovakia, no books were sanctioned in Poland, a 
country with a great tradition in illustration. Yugoslavia pro- 
duced only a few moving illustrations, cut on floor linoleum and 
printed on scraps of paper by leading artists of the Underground, 
to stir the people. Printing of a high technical order also was 
produced by the Underground in Holland. Both Russia and 
England printed many colorfully illustrated books at low prices 
for wide distribution in spite of labor and material shortages and 
other war restrictions. 


Although printing plants were destroyed in China, books were 
published on crude forms of paper. 


Highly finished books produced in Germany before the war 
shifted to Swiss presses. 


American books in the exhibition were selected by Carl Zigrosser, 
Curator of Prints at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Among the artists represented are Eric Bavilions of Great 
Britain; Liu Yuan-hua of China; Josef Cantre of Belgium; Stefan 
Mrozewski of Poland (1938); Marijan Detoni of Yugoslavia; 
Erkki Tant-Tu of Filand; Picasso of France; Emil Zbinden of 
Switzreland; A. N. Samokhvalov of the U.S.R.R.; LeRoux Smith 
LeRoux of South Africa; Th. Egner of Norway; Thoreau Mac- 
Donald of Canada; Karel Svolinsky of Czechoslovakia; Leah 
Grundig of Palestine; Jack B. Yeats of Ireland; Babu Herur of 
India; Lionel Lindsay of Australia; Stig Asberg of Sweden; 
Ruman Strikalovsky of Egypt; Buday Gyorgy of Hungary; Luis 
Seoane of Argentina; Martha P. Schidrowitz of Brazil; Jose 
Alloza of Dominican Republic; Antonio da Costa of Portugal; 
and Naomi Averill of the U.S. 


FRENCH TAPESTRY EXHIBITION AT METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM 


@ The Loan Exhibition of French Tapestries, officially dedicated 
by the French Ambassador M. Henri Bonnet, opened to the pub- 
lic recently at The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Emphasis of the collection falls on the famed mediaeval tapes- 
tries, with about half of the 200 pieces representing work done 
during the 14th to 16th centuries. Examples of work from the 
looms of Gobelins and Beauvais of the 17th and 18 centuries are 
also shown. One of the most interesting aspects of the exhi- 
bition is the inclusion of designs by present-day artists—Matisse, 
Lurgat, Dufy, Gromaire, Saint-Saens and others—translated into 
20th century tapestries by the weavers skill. 

The collection is regarded as the most notable art loan ever to 


come to this country from Europe. Pierre Verlet, curacor at the 
Louvre, who accompanied the tapestry shipment from France, 
organized the plans for their display. More than an acre of wall 
space—all 24 upstairs galleries of the Museum’s North Wing— 
is required for the exhibition. 


French tapestry owes its success through the ages to the simple, 
everyday spirit in which it was conceived and used, according to 
M. Verlet. Often a luxury for the privileged few, tapestries had 
at the same time a permanent practical value, for they kept out 
the chill air in vast ill-heated halls. In chancels of the Church, 
they shielded the clergy from drafts. Sets of tapestries, de- 
scribed as chambres, made up movable partitions to form rooms. 


ABSTRACT AND SURREALIST PAINTING AND 


SCULPTURE SHOWING AT ART INSTITUTE 


@ The Art Institute of Chicago’s 58th Annual American Exhibi- 
tion, to be held from November 6 through January 11, 1948, is the 
first comprehensive Abstract and Surrealist showing by Amer- 
ican artists assembled by any museum. This is in the tradition of 
the Art Institute, which in 1913 was the first museum to exhibit 
the now-famous Armory show. Frederick A. Sweet and Katha- 
rine Kuh, associate curators from the Art Institute’s Department 
of Painting and Sculpture, after a country-wide search, have in- 
vited 230 paintings and 26 sculptures by famous as well as un- 
known artists. This wide coverage made possible a thorough 
appraisal of the abstract and surrealist idiom as it has filtered 
through the entire country to become a truly American mode of 
expression. The Art Institute in future years expects to exhibit 
other dominant themes in American art; such as, Traditionalism 
and Realism, Expressionism and Romanticism. 


FACTS AND FIRSTS ABOUT EXHIBITION 


This is the first time an American museum has sent its staff on 
such an exhaustive tour to select and invite an exhibition on one 
particular phase of American art. The staff traveled more than 
24,000 miles by train, plane, automobile and boat, visiting 76 cities 
and towns from San Diego to Seattle and from New Orleans to 
Boston. Works by artists from 29 states are included. 

This is the first exhibition entirely composed of works which have 
never previously been shown in any major museum annuals. 

This is the first time about one-third of an exhibition is made up 
of works by artists who have never exhibited in any public museum 
or gallery. 


This is the first time an extensive catalogue devoted entirely to 
American abstract and surrealist painters and sculptors is to be 
published by a museum. 


Of the 252 exhibitors (4 show both painting and sculpture), 210 
are men and 42 are women, their age ranging from 20 to 76. 
More than 60 are art teachers, 32 employed by universities or 
colleges, and 14 as heads of art schools or art departments. Others 
follow varied professions and trades, many unrelated to art; such 
as, house painter, furniture finisher, restaurateur, cow puncher, 
architect, soldier, housewife, jewelry designer, musician, hermit, 
dentist and doctor. 

The smallest painting invited is 5 inches square, the largest 98%, 
inches by 72 inches. 


JURORS TO AWARD THIRTEEN PRIZES TOTALING $5,300 


Three distinguished persons in the art field will judge the exhi- 
bition on October 24 to award 13 prizes amounting to $5,300. 
The Jury of awards is composed of: Mr. Alfred Barr, famous 
critic, author and director of research in painting and sculpture 
at New York’s Museum of Modern Art; Mr. Gyorgy Kepes, noted 
designer and professor of design at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Mr. Henry R. Hope, chairman, art department, 
Indiana State University. 
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